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COMPULSORY PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

BY THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF MEATH. 



It can hardly be doubted that the conditions of modern city 
life are not favorable to the physical development of the human 
race. It is true that in cities are to be found the cleverest physi- 
cians and the best opportunities for the cure of maladies and the 
preservation of life. It is true that, owing to the advances made 
in science and medicine, the vital spark has been kept alight in 
many a body which in former times would not have been able to 
sustain the flickering flame. But this preservation of weakly 
existences is, from a physical point of view, a doubtful benefit to 
mankind. 

In rougher times the strong alone survived, and handed on 
their strength to succeeding generations ; now the weaklings are 
enabled to transmit their weaknesses to posterity. Men live more 
and more in towns and less in the country. Their occupations 
require, as a rule, less physical strength than those of agricultur- 
ists. Mechanical appliances are continually being invented to re- 
lieve them from the necessity of exercising their muscles. There 
are many engaged in sedentary occupations in the large centres of 
population who have entirely ceased to take any active exercise. 
They drive to their places of business ; they do not even care to 
mount the few steps leading to their offices, but prefer to ascend 
in elevators or lifts ; they remain seated the entire day and drive 
back to their homes at night, to spend the evening resting on 
sofas or easy chairs until it is time for bed. 

It may be said that this is true only of the rich, and only of a 
small number even of them ; but, unfortunately, the want of 
exercise is not confined to them. The extension of easy and 
cheap means of communication in the large towns of both England 
and America tempts all classes but the very poorest to start later 
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and drive by omnibus or train to and from their places of business 
or occupation. Workingmen also in large numbers make use of 
the train and the tram, and there are now few trades or occupations 
in which machinery does not relieve man of much of the hard 
work which formerly strengthened his limbs. 

It is, however, more especially to the physical condition of 
the children of the working classes living in large cities that I de- 
sire now to draw attention. Amongst the lowest strata of society, 
confinement in crowded workshops and badly-ventilated rooms, 
unwholesome and ill-cooked food, close courts, narrow streets, and 
public-house or saloon life conduce to ill health ; and ill health 
is the parent of weakly children. It is not to be wondered at, 
therefore, if the physique of the masses dwelling in cities should 
slowly but steadily degenerate. That this is the case can hardly 
be doubted. Compare children in the most neglected village 
in the country with those to be met in the denser portion of 
the large towns of England or America. Compare these children 
with those living in the less crowded parts of the city. In 
Great Britain, at all events, since the establishment of board 
schools ..such a comparison can easily be made. It will be found 
that the denser and poorer the neighborhood the lower will be the 
physique of its children. A competition in drill takes place 
annually between board schools of London, and upon these 
occasions the above fact becomes distinctly apparent. The School 
Board of London has shown itself most anxious to counteract 
amongst the rising generation the physically-deteriorating in- 
fluences of city life, but until recently its hands have been tied by 
foolish legislation. Now for the first time board schools through- 
out England are permitted to teach physical exercises to their 
scholars, and presumably, therefore, to pay for the necessary in- 
struction and apparatus. 

This is a most decided step in advance, but we British must 
go still further, and not only permit school boards to develop the 
bodies as well as the minds of the children committed to their 
care, but rather compel or bribe them to take interest in the sub- 
ject. It will be easier to accomplish the latter than the former, 
and with this view at the last session I introduced a bill into the 
House of Lords placing physical exercises, as regards schools 
in towns with a population of over 15,000, in the category of those 
subjects which must be taught by every school authority desiring 
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to obtain the highest government grant. As was naturally to be 
expected, the government declined to accept the bill, and it had 
to be withdrawn ; but the refusal was couched in terms which 
give hope that the Education Department is not blind to the needs 
of the country in this respect, and that it will on a future occa- 
sion yield, if the subject be brought forward with sufficient sup- 
port both inside and outside the House. The bill was a very 
short one, and contained only one clause, which was as follows : 

" The school authority for every elementary school in any populous town 
shall make fit and proper provision, to the satisfaction of the inspector, for 
the instruction and practice of all scholars of both sexes in physical education 
and exercises connected therewith, and no school or department of a school 
shall receive the higher of the two principal grants under section one hun- 
dred and one of the new code of regulations issued by the Education Depart- 
ment during the present session of Parliament, or under any other code for 
the time being in force, unless the requisition of this section be complied 
with to the satisfaction of the inspector as aforesaid." 

The chairman of the Physical-Education Committee of the 
London School Board lent most valuable assistance in drafting 
the bill, and the National Physical-Recreation Society, of which 
the Eight Hon. Herbert Gladstone, M. P., is chairman, on con- 
sidering the subject, unanimously passed a resolution in favor of 
physical exercises being compulsory in national schools, and made 
the following recommendations : 

1. That any system of education in which mental training is excessive 
and bodily training neglected is injurious to the health, strength, usefulness, 
and happiness of the people, and dangerous to the welfare and safety of the 
nation. 

2. That one half -hour a day, in the afternoon, and not too soon after a 
meal, should be devoted to bodily training. 

3. That the bodily training of boys under eight years of age should con- 
sist of marching and free exercises, with or without music. 

4. That the bodily training of boys over eight years of age, and under 
eleven, should consist of marching, running, light dumb-bell and wand ex- 
ercises, with or without music. 

5. That the bodily training of boys over eleven years of age should con- 
sist of marching, formation and drill exercises, running, dumb-bells, Indian 
clubs, horizontal and parallel bars, with or without music. 

6. That boys and girls should be taught swimming where practicable. 

7. That the bodily training of girls under eight years of age should con- 
sist of marching and free exercises, with or without music. 

8. That the bodily training of girls above eight years of age should con- 
sist of marching, figure-marching, running, free exercises, light dumb-bells, 
wands, or light Indian clubs, with or without music. 

9. That children considered by medical men too weak for bodily training 
should be exempted therefrom. 
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10. That such bodily training should be compulsory in all national 
schools receiving government grants. 

11. That the cost of gymnastic apparatus should be defrayed, one-half by 
the government, and the other half by rates in case of board schools, by sub- 
scriptions in the case of denominational schools. 

12. That the exercises should take place in the open air in fine weather, 
or otherwise in schoolrooms, the desks and benches, which should not be 
fixed to the floor, being removed to the ends of the room. 

13. That measurements of the circumference of the chest, arms, and legs, 
and of the height and weight of the body should be registered half-yearly. 

14. That candidates for the office of a national schoolmaster or school- 
mistress should be instructed in the training colleges to teach suitable phys- 
ical exercises. 

Although greatly hampered by want of legislative sanction, 
the London School Board has of late years done much to promote 
physical exercises. Owing to a grant by the Metropolitan Public- 
Gardens Association of £400, it was enabled in 1883 to obtain the 
services of a professional from Sweden to instruct its teachers in 
the Ling system. These in their turn have imparted instruction 
to their scholars, and now in most of the London schools Swedish 
drill without apparatus is taught to the girls, and military drill to 
the boys. 

Until last year not a penny could be expended by a board 
school on physical exercises, and if it had not been for out- 
side assistance London boys and girls could not have received the 
above most useful and necessary instruction. What is now wanted 
in England is some incentive to induce school boards less pro- 
gressive and intelligent than that of London to look after the 
physical instruction of their scholars, and it is to be hoped that 
Parliament will pass some measure which will have this effect. 
School boards should be encouraged to do more than simply 
instruct their scholars in military drill. Military drill is by no 
means to be neglected. It is invaluable as a means of teaching 
prompt obedience and alertness of mind and body ; but Dr. 
Brookes, of Much Wenlock, has clearly proved by a series of prac- 
tical experiments that military drill cannot compare with gym- 
nastics in the development of chest and limbs. If a school board 
cannot afford to purchase gymnastic apparatus, then it should 
cause both boys and girls to be instructed in Swedish drill, which 
is in a great measure independent of apparatus, and is scientifi- 
cally calculated to strengthen in equal degree every muscle in 
the human body. 

The following figures show the difference in the development 
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of the human frame under a course of gymnastics combined with 
military drill, and under the latter only : 

Statistics of the Drill and Gymnastic Training given to Twelve Boys in the Much 

Wtnlock National School from August 21, 1871, to February 21, 1872. 

Drill and Gymnastics. 

Increase, after six months, in the circumference- 



Boy. 



Of chest. 



Inches. Inches. 
From 21% to 28% = 1<4 inch. 
" 28 " 2994 = 1« " 
" 30 " 3152 = 1?| *' 
" 27Ji " 29 = 1% " . 
" 28)4 " 30H = 2 inches. 
" 27« " 30H = 2%. •■ 



Of upper arm. 


Of forearm . 


H inch. 


Nil. 


\% *' 


H inch. 


jk ** 


Nil. 


Va " 


Nil. 


H " 


Nil. 


% " 


\i inch. 



Average increase in circumference of chest = 18 inches ; i. e., nearly 2 inches. 
Exercises : Indian club, vaulting-horse, horizontal and parallel bars. 

Drill alone. 
Increase, after six months, in the circumference- 



Boy. 



7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 



Of chest. 



Inches. Inches. 
From 2m to 2i% = H inch 

" 27H " 27% = fc, " 

■ - '30 = ii " 

2m = h " 

26 = « " 

25% = « " . 



3*: 



Of upper arm. Of forearm, 



)4 inch. 



9 



Nil. 
Winch. 

H " 

Nil. 
Ja inch. 
Nil. 



Average increase in ciroumference of chest = J} inch ; i.e., nearly H inch. 

W. P. Brookes, Trustee. 
Edward Stroud, Schoolmaster. 

Great Britain is almost the only great European state which 
does not insist upon its school authorities caring for the bodies as 
well as the brains of its children. In Germany, France, Sweden, 
Norway, and Switzerland physical instruction is compulsory in 
all schools. As long ago as 1804 Grossmuth, who deserves to be 
regarded as the first teacher of gymnastics in Germany, published 
his " GymnastikfUr die Jugend " (" Gymnastics for the Young "), 
and in 1815 his " Turnbuch fur Sonne des Vaterlands " (*' Gym- 
nastic Guide for the Sons of the Fatherland"). He was followed 
by Jahn and Eiselen. Grossmuth taught in the school. Jahn 
extended gymnastic instruction to the masses by means of organi- 
zations. But both insisted that the gymnastic instructor must be 
not a mere athlete, but an educator — a man capable of developing 
the spiritual and moral as well as the physical nature of his pupils. 
In 1816 he published his " Deutsche Turnkunst zur Einrichtung 
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der Turnplatze" (" The German Art of Fitting up Gymnasia"). 
In 1840 A. Speiss introduced "free exercises" into the German 
system, and established at Darmstadt a school for the training of 
teachers, as he was strongly of the opinion that the schoolmaster 
and the gymnastic instructor should always be one and the same 
person. This is the system pursued at the present day in Germany, 
where every national schoolmaster has to pass an examination 
in the theory and practice of gymnastics before receiving his cer- 
tificate. 

Whilst Jahn was working in Germany, Ling was establishing 
in Sweden his system, which required in the teacher a thorough 
acquaintance with the anatomy of the human body and some 
physiological and psychological knowledge. Swedish drill requires 
little or no mechanical apparatus, and aims at the scientific and 
systematic development of all parts of the body. Eothstein, a 
follower of Jahn, exclaims: "Marvellous ! A skilled horse-trainer 
is expected to possess some knowledge of animal anatomy, and 
to have studied the art of the veterinary surgeon, in order that he 
may be able to understand the cure of horses, and not hurt or 
weaken them in the training ; and is the study of human anatomy 
and physiology not to be required of the teacher of gymnastics, 
who is intrusted with a much higher duty — the physical develop- 
ment and strengthening of men ? Is there no necessity for him 
to be acquainted with the health-giving powers of gymnastics ? 
to know how they are to be utilized, and how by a faulty system 
the human frame can be weakened and health destroyed ? " 

In the fulfilment of the above idea institutions were in 1853 
established in Berlin and Dresden for the systematic training in 
gymnastics of schoolteachers. In both Prussia and Saxony 
before receiving his diploma, a school teacher has — 

1. To write an essay on a set theme relating to the teaching of 
gymnastics. 

2. To undergo a vivi-voce examination in the theory of gym- 
nastics : 

A. With reference to the art of teaching physical exercises. 

B. On anatomy, physiology, and dietetics. 

3. To show his practical knowledge of the teaching of gym- 
nastics : 

A. By personal performance. 

B. By instructing a class. 
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In 1862 to 1869 similar regulations in regard to the training 
of gymnastic instructors came into force in Austria, Wtlrtenberg, 
and Baden. Teachers visiting the training institutions stay one 
to six months, according to the extent of their previous knowledge 
of the subject. In addition to these establishments for the train- 
ing of national teachers in physical exercises, the municipalities 
of Berlin and Leipsic have established similar schools in order to 
provide perfectly-fitted instructors for the numerous private 
gymnastic associations throughout Germany. 

It is of more importance than is at first apparent that the 
gymnastic instructor and schoolteacher should be one and the 
same person : — 

1. For reasons of economy, which should not be overlooked, 
as many districts would be unwilling or unable to pay the salary 
of an additional teacher. 

2. For the sake of the teacher himself, who would be benefited 
by being obliged to devote a certain portion of each day to his 
own physical development. 

3. For the sake of discipline, which could be much more easily 
maintained by the regular schoolmaster than by any outsider. 

4. Because proficiency in physical exercises would enhance the 
respect of the scholars for their teacher. 

5. Because there would be no danger of divided authority, or 
of one-sidedness on the part of schoolteacher or gymnastic 
instructor. 

For all these reasons it is to be hoped that our English train- 
ing colleges for teachers will introduce gymnastics and Swedish 
drill into the curriculum of these institutions, and that school 
boards, in making new appointments, will nominate only teachers, 
both male and female, who have passed an examination, suitable 
to sex, in the theory and practice of physical exercises. 

The gymnastic instruction given to children in German 
schools is limited to two hours a week. If these two hours a 
week during school life represented all that was done in Ger- 
many for physical development, the race of men in that country 
would not be as fine as it is ; but it must not be forgotten that 
the three years' military training of every German youth consti- 
tutes a school in which during the whole of that period the 
training of the human body occupies a very prominent position. 

As there is no compulsory military service in Great Britain, 
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we must not be satisfied with two hours a week, which would be 
quite inadequate, but must endeaver to get at least an hour a day 
set apart for physical instruction in our national schools — if possi- 
ble, divided into two half-hours, one in the morning and one in 
the afternoon. When we consider the number of hours a day 
which it is thought necessary that British public-school boys of 
the richer classes should spend in playing athletic games in the 
open air, it cannot be said to be excessive if we ask that poor city 
children, who have little or no means of exercising their limbs in 
this healthy fashion, shall have physical exercise for an hour a day 
under the direction of skilled instructors. If this be necessary 
for British city-bred children, the experience gained in three vis- 
its to America, during which I visited many of the largest towns 
of the Union, would lead me to believe that it is even more needed 
there than in my own country. The British climate is better 
suited than the American for the taking of physical exercise all 
the year round. It is never too hot and never too cold, whereas 
there are few parts of the States where during some portion of the 
year it is not uncomfortable, if not actually dangerous, to take 
violent exercise in the open air. 

The result is that, whereas in England every available field in 
the neighborhood of our large cities is snatched up for football or 
cricket, and thousands of clerks, factory hands, and young arti- 
sans, especially in the northern towns, struggle of a Saturday 
afternoon for room in which to play these invigorating national 
games, in America athletics are in a great measure confined to 
the universities, the schools, the richer classes, and the profes- 
sionals. Although physical instruction is not yet compulsory in 
British national schools, almost all of them possess small play- 
grounds, often fitted up with gymnastic apparatus. In America 
I was informed that in the large cities schools thus provided were 
the exception rather than the rule. The numerous American 
parks which I visited during the autumn (the finest portion of 
the year in which to take active exercises) were, with the excep- 
tion of Central Park, New York, comparatively deserted. The 
explanation given was that the summer was over, and that the 
people were hourly expecting the advent of winter. I suspect 
that another reason is to be found in the distance at which most 
American parks are situated from the crowded parts of the city. 

Whilst staying in Boston in 1869 I had the honor of receiving 
VOL. olii. — NO. 415. 44 
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an invitation to be present and speak at a conference on physical 
education. On this occasion the different European systems were 
thoroughly considered and discussed, and a very general opinion 
was expressed that Americans would do well to introduce some 
kind of physical instruction into the schools attended by the 
poorer children of the large cities. It should never be forgotten 
that the brain and nerves are material substances largely dependent 
for their proper action on the health of the body. 

The future destinies of the world will probably lie, in a great 
measure, in the hands of the sons and daughters of Anglo-Saxon 
blood. 

Let it not be said that through our neglect any of these chil. 
dren of the future, by reason of physical deterioration, were made 
incapable of the highest thought and action. 

Meath. 



